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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



OUR "UNCLE SAMUEL" AND HIS I. O. U.'S. 

It used to be said and sung, with quite literal truth, that " Our Uncle 
Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm " ; and our expectancy, as his heirs, 
is not less valuable now than it was in the more bucolic days when his 
landed estate consisted in larger degree of virgin pastures. Still, it must be 
confessed that, presently, our Uncle is financially a little "hard up." 

There is no reason, in reason, why he should be in such a condition — 
neither why he should have come to it, or remain in it, but the fact is he has 
not managed very well. His credit has been too good and he has "run his 
face" with altogether too. much freedom— particularly for call loans, in 
which form he has scattered far and wide hundreds of millions of dollars of 
hia L O. U.'s— notes promising to pay the bearers, on demand, varying 
amounts, from one dollar to ten thousand dollars. 

In this rather reckless way he has gone on for years; but his general busi- 
ness has hitherto been so good and profitable, that he has always had plenty 
of money on hand for current needs; and as, until recently, everybody has had 
such perfect confidence in his solvency and honesty that seldom any one 
asked him to pay any of his obligations, it is perhaps not very surprising 
that " Uncle Samuel " has not heretofore fully realized the unwisdom, if 
not serious danger, of permitting the continued outstanding of so large an 
amount of overdue indebtedness. 

In fact, his credit has been so good that his notes— hia paper promises to 
pay dollars— have circulated generally in the place of and just like actual 
money, until, indeed, a large portion of the people have come to think of 
them as really being money, instead of the obligations, that they simply are, 
for its payment. 

It is probable that such popular delusion is most largely responsible for 
our Uncle's present embarrassment, for the readiness with which the public 
received his notes and the facility with which they have been used to per- 
form the functions of money, coupled with a generous desire to help some 
of his silver-mining nephews sustain the market for their product, latterly 
led him into very rash speculations in silver bullion. He practically under- 
took to " corner the market " for silver, and in the operation bought enor- 
mous quantities of the white metal, which has so steadily depreciated in 
salable value that even he recognizes now that he is in for a heavy final loss 
on the investment. But that is not the worst of it — presently, at least. He 
easily can stand the actual direct loss which his silver finally must m'ake 
him. The greater trouble is that he did not pay for the silver, but bought 
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it on credit, giving therefor his demand notes to a vast amount, and vehich 
it was generally understood, as he in practice has recognized, are payable in 
gold, if so desired by their holders. To be sure, the notes do not in terms so 
state— it would have been well if they had— but clearly they were paid out 
and have passed into circulation upon that theory, and good faith and all- 
sufScient selfish considerations require that they be treated as obligations 
redeemable in gold. And like reasons apply with equal force to all out- 
standing obligations of our " Uncle Samuel." Whatever their literal terms of 
payment, they have been given currency at a valuation predicated upon the 
gold standard, and under circumstances of such expressed or fairly implied 
assurance that he would sustain them at such valuation, that he cannot 
now, with either honor or business wisdom, permit any doubts to exist in 
the public mind as to his intention faithfully to meet his liabilities accord- 
ing to their established spirit. 

And right here is the key to the embarrassing financial " condition which 
confronts " our " Uncle Samuel." His present impecunioslty is of small 
moment, although it has, of course, aggravated and directed attention (but 
with usefulness) to his more serious diflSculty. That he is just now short of 
casli— a little troubled "to make both ends meet" — need not greatly disturb 
him. He can and should restore quickly the equilibrium between his income 
and expenses, by moderately increasing his tariff of business charges. His 
more serious embarrassments also need be but temporary, if he will awake 
to the importance of restoring his credit— which, with his resources, should 
be of the best at all times. For him that is the present concern of prime 
consequence. It is not so much more money that he needs— that Is, it is 
not really necessary for him immediately to have more money for present 
wants, in any considerable amount ; it is mainly good credit that is required 
to extricate him from his ominously impending business troubles. And 
firmly to re-establish his credit involves no demonstration of his abiUty 
finally to pay his debts. His abundant resovu:ces are well known ; what his 
credit requires is moral restoration — public confidence, not only in his per- 
fect solvency, but in his absolute honesty. 

Ethical honesty is, of course, the best of all, and the safest guide; but 
there is also a vast usefulness, simply as a business tool, in that old saw, 
that " Honesty is the best policy." 

Now, as indicated, no guaranty is needed that "Uncle Sam" can and 
will pay his debts ; the one assurance lacking is simply that he YiiW faith- 
fully pay them, according to his creditors' justified expectations, in gold 
coin, and will not attempt to " dodge" or claim a technical right to satisfy 
his obligations with depreciated and depreciating silver dollars. 

That point made affirmatively clear, and " Uncle Sam" can have the 
purses of the world, upon his own terms. All that will then be necessary 
permanently to avert the threatened financial crisis in his affairs, and which 
would spread ruin throughout the families of his nephews— whose credit 
inseparably depends upon his— is to provide for the gradual funding of his 
floating debt in reasonably low-rate-of -interest bonds, payable at a definite 
future date, or at his pleasure, and specifically, both principal and interest, 
in gold coin. The operation should not be stimulated, or hastened; simply 
provide that holders of his demand obligations, on presentation, shall receive 
therefor either gold coin, or, if mutually agreeable, the said gold bonds. 
With such continuing assurance, the funding process would progress slowly, 
without serious disturbance to his general business, and bis current receipts 
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of gold coin woxild undoubtedly meet all requirements for actual redemp- 
tions. 

Dropping metaphor, it must be recognized that objections have been 
and will be made to the funding into interest-bearing debt, of the currency 
obligations of the government of the United States, upon the ground that 
such increased interest-charge is unnecessary— the fact being cited, with 
superficial force, that the government has long carried a large portion of 
the public debt in the form of non-interest bearing currency, and thus far 
has successfully maintained the same at par with gold. Such objectors, 
however, mistakenly count as clear gain the interest thus apparently saved, 
without making due allowance for, or duly understanding, the far greater 
pecuniary injury, which the continued outstanding of so great a volume of 
inelastic and unredeemable currency works directly and indirectly to the 
business interests of the people at large— who, in ultimate analysis, are the 
government. 

There is also a not unworthy strong sentimental affection for the old 
"greenbacks," which were such a helpful and almost indispensable resource 
for the governmentinitsgreatstrugglefor existence, in the late civil war. 
Such sentiment and its sustaining facts, if informed and interpreted by 
wisdom, should alone make it clear to broad-minded statesmanship that the 
power thus to raise money — or create an available substitute — ^in desperate 
emergencies, isonethat should be carefully reserved in the fullness of its 
strength for such occasions. It is as important, in time of peace, to husband 
such powers, as it is to accumulate the other needed munitions of war. 

And perhaps it must be expected that the less thoughtful of those whose 
interests and faith are bound up in " free silver" will be unwilling to have 
the government absolutely committed to the payment of all of its existing 
indebtedness in United States gold coin, or an equivalent satisfactory to its 
creditors. 

But the true friends of silver should not object to a binding legislative 
affirmation of such purpose by the government. It would do nothing 
more than honestly acknowledge, in terms, what. In practice, the govern- 
ment now recognizes as the just measure of its liability to its creditors. It 
would place no added obstacle in the way of future enlarged use of silver. 
All the questions relating thereto would still remain open for such solution 
as hereafter may be possible. This, however, is not silver's day in court. 
The future of silver, either as a money metal or as a mine product, has quite 
as much at stake as any business interest in maintaining at the highest the 
credit and solvency of this government. If, in the near future, silver shall 
ever be restored to a, purchasing power equal to 16 to 1 of gold, it will be 
only because and after the United States government has fully demonstrated 
its ability and fixed determination to sustain all of its mediums of exchange 
upon a parity with the gold standard of values. Our golden eagles will need 
all encouragement and their fullest powers of flight if they shall succeed in 
sustaining on a level with themselves, in the upper business air, their 
kindred bird who now sits with clipped and feeble wings on the back of our 
silver dollar. 

The advocates of a larger use of silver (and the writer thinks it both 
possible and desirable) should not forget for a moment that whatever in 
any degree cripples the financial strength of the United States weakens in 
so much the most effective existing prop to bimetallism — which at present 
means a forced sustaining in use of silver, as money, at a parity, in pur- 
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chasing power, with gold coin; and that failure of such bimetallism now 
means either entire disuse of silver, as money, or its exclusive use therefor 
—a change to the silver standard of values. There may be those of the 
debtor class who would welcome such a change. Even to them the general 
result would be loss rather than gain; and it certainly could not profit silver 
producers, for in that event silver, as a purchasing medium, would inevi- 
tably sink to its own commercial level, and the value of silver money would 
be only that of so much of the white metal in the merchants' scales. 

If for naught but pure selfishness, all interests should wish to anchor 
the business of this country to assured gold specie payments and absolute 
good faith, and thereby draw to us the capital of the world, with its best 
brains and brawn, which then would regard our favored land as the most 
promising of all for their employment, and whose industries and enter- 
prises would fructify all of our business interests. 

Again, from the outcome, would we learn, with reinvigorated faith in 
proverbial wisdom, that " Honesty is the best policy." 

Plint T. Sexton. 



A WOMAN'S VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY'S MILLSTONE. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, in his article on " Christianity's Mill- 
stone," has placed in a very deliberate manner a most plausible and powerful 
argument in the hands of Christianity's opponents. He claims that the Old 
Testament, which has been considered the very bulwark of Christianity, 
must be laid aside, because the book as a whole can not be proven to be his- 
torically correct. Christianity embraces many grades and shades of belief, 
from Catholicism with its doctrine of Immaculate Conception, transubstan- 
tiaiion. Papal infallibility, confession and absolution to Unitarianism, 
which denies the divinity of Christ and the resurrection of his body, and is 
not shackled by what Matthew Arnold calls the " fairy tales " of the Chris- 
tian Religion. Yet taking Professor Smith's paper as a basis of my argu- 
ment, I can show that from any Christian point of view the New Testament 
is bound to fall the moment the Old Testament, — the rock upon which it 
was built — is taken away. 

The Catholics and many Protestant sects believe and point to the Gospel 
as their authority — that Christ came in fulfillment of the prophecies in the 
Old Testament, but Mr. Smith says : " No real and specific prediction of the 
advent of Jesus or of any event in his life can be produced from the books of 
the Old Testament." This has always been the contention of those who re- 
fused to accept Jesus as the Messiah ! Yet, in order to try to prove that he 
was the Messiah, the New Testament states (St. Matthew, Chap, i.) that 
Jesus was descended from the House of David, through Joseph, who, it was 
claimed, was not his father, and this notwithstanding that he was God and 
born of a Virgin ! Christianity bases its claims to recognition either on the 
fulfillment of the prophecies or on its code of ethics. The first claim, accord- 
ing to many scholars — including Professor Smith — ^has no raison d'etre, and 
since Jesus preached wholly from the Old Testament, and his precepts and 
principles were derived entirely from the Bible and the sayings of the Sages, 
which were later compiled in the Talmud, the second claim cannot be one of 
superiority. Even the Sermon on the Mount, which is considered the cream 
of the Christian spirit, was proven years ago by the Rev. Dr. Zipser to be 
drawn from these sources and to contain no new sentiments. The mytiis 



